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SECOND   STAGE    RULES   AND    REGULATIONS 
COPLEY   SQUARE    DESIGN    COMPETITION 

1.0  PROCEDURES   OF   THE    DESIGN    COMPETITION    FOR    COPLEY 
SQUARE,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Sponsors  for  the  Copley  Square   Design   Competition   are  the  City  of 
Boston,    the   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority,    the  Copley  Square  Centennial 
Committee  and  the   National    Endowment  for  the  Arts,    Design   Arts   Program. 

The  following   procedures  will   be  followed   for  the  Second  Stage  review  of 
entrants  drawings,    operation  of  the  competition,    the  selection   of  award 
winners  and  the  further  development  of  the   project. 

1 .1  Authority 

The  Boston   Redevelopment  Authority  is  the  managing  organization  for  the 
Copley  Square   Design   Competition.      Mitchell    L.    Fischman   and   Shirley  M. 
Muirhead   have  been   appointed   Coordinators   by  the  Authority.      The 
Authority  has  also  appointed   a  Competition   Advisor  to  administer  the 
competition: 

Mr.    Kenneth  W.    Paolini 
Competition   Advisor 
Copley  Square  Design   Competition 
Boston   Redevelopment  Authority 
City   Hall,    9th    Floor 
One  City   Hall   Square 
Boston,   Massachusetts     02201 
(617)  722-4300,    Extension  338 

In  the  event  that  disputes  may  arise  in  the  Competition   process,   the 
Competition   Advisor  has   been   delegated   the   responsibility  to  attempt  to 
resolve  any  and  all   disputes  by  arbitration   and  discussion  with  and  for 
competitors  and   the  Sponsors. 

1 .2  Description  of  Site 

Copley  Square,    Boston,    Massachusetts.      Approximately  2.46  acres   located 
and   bordered   by   Boylston   Street,    Dartmouth   Street,    St.    James   Avenue, 
and   Clarendon   Street.      Exact   location   delineated  on   map  of  Boston   is 
contained   in   the   registration    kit. 

1 .3  Registration   Kit  Contents 

Each   Second   Stage   Registration   Kit  shall   contain  the  following: 

Base  Map 

Existing   Conditions   Map 

Building    Elevations 

Technical    Information 

Technical    Information 

Utility   Plan    (To   be  made  available  at   Copley  Square  site  visit 

3/12/84.) 


Sheet 

A 

Sheet 

B 

Sheet 

C 

Sheet 

D 

Sheet 

E 

Sheet 

F 

Slides   (10)  of  Copley  Square 

Competition    Rules,    Regulations   and   Program    -   Second   Stage 

1 .4  Public   Notification   of  Competition   and    Request  for   Participation 

National   advertisement  was  conducted   notifying  the  design   community  and 
the  public  of  the  competition.      Submission   requirements  and   rules  and 
regulations  were  described   in  the  registration   kit,   and  were  available  by 
written   request  with   payment  of  non-refundable  fee  of  $65.00  (U.S.). 

1 .5  Competition  Stages 

The  Design   Competition   is  being  conducted   in  two  stages.      All   entrants 
of  the   First  Stage  remained  anonymous.      Each   entrant  submissfon   that 
met  the  submission   requirements  of  the   First  Stage  was   reviewed   by  the 
Jury.      Five  selected  entrants  were  chosen   to  participate  in  the  Second 
Stage.      A   review  of  the  qualifications  of  the  five  selected   First  Stage 
entrants  was  conducted   by  the   Boston   Redevelopment  Authority  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Stage.      In  the  event  that  the  qualifications 
of  the  chosen   selected  competitors  for  the  Second  Stage  did  not  meet 
criteria  established   by  the  Authority,    a   period  of  time  was  given  to 
those  chosen   competitors  to  align  themselves  with  a  qualified  firm  or 
designer  and  they  were  allowed  to  continue  to  the  Second  Stage  of  the 
competition.      (See  Selection   1.6  Qualifications  for  Second  Stage 
Participation.  ) 

1 .6  Qualifications  for  Second  Stage  Participation 

The   Boston   Redevelopment  Authority   required  that  all   chosen  Second 
Stage  finalists  meet,    at  the  least,    by  alignment  with  a  qualified  designer 
or  firm,    three  requirements  for  participation   in  the  Second  Stage: 

a.  Must  be  a   Registered    Landscape  Architect  or   Registered   Architect. 

b.  Must  have  demonstrated   technical   ability   in   the  design   and   develop- 
ment of  site(s)   similar  to  Copley  Square   in   size  and   complexity. 

c.  Must  have  demonstrated   (in   ground)    record  of  completed   project(s) 
at  a   scale   representing   the  size  and   complexity  of  Copley  Square. 

In   the  approval    process  for  Second   Stage   participation,    the  ^Boston 

Redevelopment  Authority   reviewed   each  of  the  five  selected   winners  of 

the   First  Stage.      Each  of  the  five  approved   Second   Stage   participants 

will    receive  a   participation   fee  of  $5,000.00  for  developing   Second   Stage 

drawings  and    requirements.      All   approved   Second   Stage  participants  will 

be   required  to   sign   a   Participatory  Agreement  with   the   Boston    Redevelopment 

Authority   before   beginning   the  Second   Stage. 

1 .7  Commissions   Arising   from  the   Results  of  the  Competition 

The  Competition   results  will    be  availed  of  in   developing  the  project 
further.      The  Jury  will    recommend   that  the  winner  of  the  first  prize   -- 
or  justifiably   some  other  winner  of  a   prize  or  award    --   be  given   a 
commission   to  further  develop   the  entry.      Cash   awards  "will    be  deducted 
from   any   negotiated   commission. 


1 .8  Communications  and  Questions 

On   March   12,    1984  an  official    site  visit  hosted   by  the   Boston    Redevelopment 
Authority  and  the   Copley  Square  Centennial    Committee  will    be  conducted. 
At   least  one   representative  from  each   qualified   team,    firm  or  qualified 
Designer  will   be   required   to  attend  the  site  visit.      If  an   alignment  has 
been   required,    a  qualified   representative  of  the  firm  must  also  be  present. 
All   questions  and   inquiries   by  the  five  finalists   presented  during   that 
site  visit  will   be  answered   by  the   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority,    the 
Copley  Square  Centennial   Committee  or  the   Parks  and    Recreation    Department. 
In  the  event  that  a  question  cannot  be  answered  at  the  site  visit,   any 
question   and   answer  thereto  will    be  sent  in   writing   simultaneously  to 
each   finalist  as  an   addendum  to  these   Regulations.      Competitors  are 
required   to   submit  a  written   list  to  the   BRA   by  March   9,    1984,    of  all 
representatives  of  their  team   (with   appropriate  titles)   who  will   be 
attending   the  site  visit. 

All   other  questions  must  be  sent  in   writing   to  the  Competition   Advisor 
on  or  before   Friday,   March  23,    1984.      Questions   should   be  addressed  to: 

Kenneth  W.    Paolini,    Competition   Advisor 
Copley  Square  Design   Competition 
Boston   Redevelopment  Authority 
City   Hall,    9th    Floor 
One  City   Hall   Square 
Boston,    MA        02201 

All   answers  will   be  sent  by  Wednesday,    April   4,    1984. 

1.8.1.  Accessibility  to  Technical    Data 

All   relevant  technical   data  will   be  accessible  to  each  finalist  at  the 
Boston    Redevelopment  Authority  for   review.      Data   in    reasonable   repro- 
ducible form  will    be  provided   to  each   finalist.      Every  attempt  will   be 
made  to  provide  equal   and  accurate  information   to  each  of  the  finalists. 

1 .9  Receipt  of  Submissions  of  the  Second   Stage 

Submissions   must  be   received   no   later  than   Thursday,    April   26,    1984 
(5:00   PM    EST).      The   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority   will    receive  and 
record   upon   delivery  each   submission   and   will   make  available  to  the 
Competition   Advisor  all   entries  for  his   review.      The  Competition   Advisor 
will   forward  to  the  Jury  all   entries  that  meet  the  submission    requirements. 
The   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority  disclaims   responsibility  for  loss  or 
damage  of  entries   while  in   transit  from  the  finalist.      All    submissions 
should   be  sent  to  the  Competition   Advisor  at  the  address   listed   above. 

1.10  Ownership  of  Submissions 

Cash   award,    commendation,    and  merit  award  winners  will    become  the 
property  of  the   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority.      The   Boston 
Redevelopment   Authority    reserves   the   right  to   freely   use  any   entries 
receiving   honoraria,      commendation,    or  cash   awards   in   whole  or   in   part 


without  any  compensation   beyond   that  described   in   Sections   1.11    and 
1.19.      In   addition,    First  and   Second   Stage  entries  may  be  selected   for 
display,    reproduced  or  used   for  publication.      (See  Section   1.18 
Exhibition  or   Publication  of  Designs,    First  Stage  and   Second   Stage.  ) 

1.11  Use  of   Features   from   Unsuccessful    Designs 

No  feature  from  an   unsuccessful   submission  will   be   incorporated   into  the 
final    selected   design   without  the  permission  of  the  author  of  the  specific 
design   feature.      If  the  Authority  desires  to  make  use  of  any   individual 
feature  of  an   unsuccessful   entry,    the  same  may  be  obtained   by  adequate 
compensation   to  that  competitor  of  an   amount  to  be  determined  or  nego- 
tiated  by  the  Authority,    and  the  Competition   Advisor.      Nothing  original 
in   an   unsuccessful   design   will   be  used   without  written   consent  of  the 
author  of  the  entry   in   which    it  appears   and   without  giving  the  competitor 
due  credit. 

1.12  General    Principles  to  be  Observed   in   the   Design    Review 
by  the  Jury 

In   adjudicating  the  entries,    the  Jury  will   take  particular  account  of  the 
following  objectives: 

a.  The  aesthetic,    architectonic  and    landscape  expression   in   the  city 
setting; 

b.  The  clarity  and   efficiency  of  the  total   solution; 

c.  The  suitability  of  the  entry  to  the  program;    and 

d.  The  economy  of  the   solution   in   construction   and   in   practice. 

1.13  Approval   of  the   Competition   Program 

9 

The  Second   Stage  Competition    Program   was  approved   by  the   Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  on   March   5,    1984.      (See  Appendix    I    and 
Section  2.0  for  additional    information.) 


1.14  Jury  and   Judging 

The  Jury  will   comprise  the  following   persons   nominated   by  the  Sponsors 
of  the   Competition: 

John    Belle,    AIA,    RIBA,    Architect,    New   York   City,    New   York 

Anthony   B.    Casendino,    ASLA,    Landscape  Architect,    Boston,    Massachusetts; 
Copley  Square  Centennial   Committee,    Design   Subcommittee  Chairman. 

William  J.    Johnson,    FASLA,    Landscape  Architect,    Ann   Arbor,    Michigan 

Katharine   D.    Kane,    Former   Deputy  Mayor,    Boston,    Massachusetts; 

Copley  Square  Centennial   Committee,    Activities  Subcommittee  Chairman. 

Joseph  W.    O'Connor,    President,    Copley   Real    Estate  Advisors,    Boston, 
Massachusetts;    Copley  Square  Centennial    Committee,    Finance 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 

Lawrence  T.    Perera,    Esquire,    Partner,    Hemenway  and   Barnes,    Boston, 
Massachusetts;    Copley  Square  Centennial    Committee,    Management 
Subcommittee  Chairman. 

Philippe   P.    Robert,    Ordre  des  architects.    Architect,    Paris,    France. 

John    R.    Stilgoe,    ASLA,    Landscape   Historian,    Associate  Professor,    Harvard 
University,    Cambridge,    Massachusetts. 

William   H.    Whyte,    Author,    Urban   Open   Space   Planner,    New  York,    New 
York. 

Ex-officio   Representative  of  the  Sponsors. 

The  Jury   shall   make  its   selections  and   recommendations   in   conformity 
with  the   requirements  of  the   program  and   award   any  cash   prizes  and 
honoraria.      The  decision  on   which   entries   will    receive  prizes,    awards  or 
honoraria   shall   be  made  at  the   sole  discretion  of  the  Jury  and   such 
decisions   shall    be   binding  on   ail    parties. 


1.15  Competition   Schedule 

Thursday,    December  8,    1983 
Thursday,    January   12,    1984 

Tuesday,    January   17,    1984 
Friday,    January  20,    1984 
Friday,    February  3,    1983 


Thursday,    February  9,    and 
Friday,    February   10,    1984 

Tuesday,    February  21,    1984 


Tuesday,    February  21,    to 
Friday,    March   2,    1984 

Tuesday,    March   6,    1984 

Monday,    March   12,    1984 

Friday,    March   23,    1984 
Wednesday,    April   4,    1984 

Thursday,    April   26,    1984 


Thursday,    May   17  & 
Friday,    May   18,    1984 

°       Thursday,    May  24,    1984 


Public  announcement  of  the  Competition 

Deadline  for  filing   written   questions 
(postmarked) 

Answers   sent  to  all    registrants 

Deadline  for  registration    (postmarked) 

First  stage  boards  due   (received   by 
5:00   PM    EST) 

First  Stage  Jury   Review 

Public  announcement  of  Second   Stage 
competitors 

Qualification   review  of  selected 
competitors 

Second   stage  begins 

Site  visit  to  Copley  Square  by  second 
stage  competitors 

Deadline  for  filing  written  questions 

Answers   sent  to  all   Second  Stage 
Competitors 

Second   stage  boards  due  (received   by 
5:00   PM   EST) 


Second  Stage  Jury   Review 
Public  announcement  of  winners 


1.16  Examination  of  Entries,   Second  Stage 

The  Competition   Advisor  will   examine  the  entries  to  ascertain   whether 
they  comply   with   the  mandatory   requirements  of  the   Rules   and    Regulations, 
and   will    report  to  the  Jury  any   non-compliance  with   these  mandatory 
requirements.      The  Competition   Advisor  will   disqualify  any   non-complying 
entry. 

The  Jury  will   carefully   study  the  program  and   modifications  thereof, 
which   may   have  been   made  through    "Communications  and   Questions" 
under  Section   1.8  and   will   then   consider  all   entries   in   the  Second   Stage. 
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Selection   of  Second  Stage  finalists   and   awards  will    be  by  ballot  or  ma- 
jority vote.      The  ex-officio  member  of  the  Jury  will   cast  a   ballot  to 
break  any  tie. 

After  the  final   selection   by  the  Jury   is  complete,    the  Competition   Advisor 
will   sign   each   winning   entry  on   the  back   side  of  the  boards   declaring 
the  awards  of  the  Second   Stage  Competitors   so  granted.      The  Competition 
Advisor  will   then   deliver  the  decision  of  the  Jury  to  the  Sponsors.      The 
Boston    Redevelopment  Authority  will   notify  all    registrants  of  the   results 
of  the  Jury  on  or  before  Thursday,    May  2.2,    1984. 

1.17  Report  of  the  Jury,    For   First  and   Second   Stages 

The  Jury  will   make  a   report  to  the   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority 
setting   forth    its    reasons  for  the   selection   of  the  Second   Stage  winners. 
This   report,    prepared   by  the  Chairman  of  the  Jury  will    be  available  for 
public  review  at  the   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority.      This   report  will 
be  due  by  May   20,    1984. 

1.18  Exhibition  or   Publication  of  Designs,    First  Stage  and  Second   Stage 

Selected   entries   in   the  Competition   may  be  exhibited   in   a   local   public 
place  after  Jury  selection  of  stages  one  and   two.      The   Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority   reserves   the   right  to  display,    reproduce,    and 
publish   all   entries. 

1.19  Prizes,    Commendations  and   Honoraria 

The  Selected  Winners  will    receive  prizes  and  awards  from  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority.      The  breakdown  of  cash   awards  and   honoraria 
will   be  made  as  follows: 


First   Place  $30,000 

Second    Place  4,000 

Third    Place  3,000 

Fourth    Place  Commendation   for   Design    Excellence 

Fifth    Place  Commendation   for   Design    Excellence 

Thirteen   Awards         Merit  (First  Stage  Only) 

Winners   will    be  announced   at  the  end  of  each   respective  stage  of  the 
competition. 


2.0  SECOND   STAGE   SUBMISSION    REQUIREMENTS 

2. 1  Second   Stage    Identification    Procedures  of  Board   Submissions 

The  Second   Stage  finalists   shall   identify  the  firm,    designer  or  team 
members  on   the  back  of  each   submitted   board   in   the   upper   right  hand 
corner. 


2.2  General    Instructions 

Each   entrant  shall    submit  originals  or  copies  of  all   material    requested. 
Submittals   become  the  property  of  the   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority 
and   will    not  be   returned,    other  than   those  described   in   Section   1.10 
Ownership  of  Submissions.      (Materials   not  specifically   required   are   not 
to  be   included   and   will   not  be  considered   in  the  selection   process.) 

2.3  General    Drawing    Requirements 

Not  more  than   6  boards  each   measuring   28"   x  40"    (the   long   dimension 
must  be  horizontal)  of   rigid  h"   gator  board   stock. 

a.  All   drawings  must  be  drawn   directly  on  the  boards,    or  firmly 
mounted   prints  or  copies  of  drawings  can   be  attached  to  the  boards, 

b.  Blackline,    blueline,    or   sepia   prints  are  acceptable  and   can   be 
mounted   directly  on   the  boards. 

c.  No  photographs  of  models  will   be  permitted. 

d.  Nothing   shall   be  mounted  on  the  surface  of  the  boards  or  shall 
project  beyond   the  boundaries  of  the  boards. 

e.  Lettering  may  not  exceed  four  inches   in   height. 

f.  No  border   lines   may   be  permitted  on   the  boards  except  those  as 
designed  on   the  SHEET   A:      BASE  MAP. 

g.  An   appropriate   north   arrow  must  be  placed  on  the  boards  where 
necessary. 

h.        Color  or   shadowing   may  be  used   at  the  discretion  of  the  designers. 

2.3.1  Photographic   Requirements   for  Submitted    Boards 

Each   competitor  will    be   required  to   submit  three  8"   x   10"   glossy  black 
and  white  photographs  of  each   submitted   board.      These  photographs  will 
be   used   for  publicity   purposes  for  the  competition   and   will    be  due  on  or 
before   April   26,    1984   (5:00   PM    EST). 

2.4  Submission    Delivery  of  Drawings 

The  board   drawings   shall   be  addressed  and   delivered  to: 

Kenneth  W.    Paolini,    Competition   Advisor 
Copley  Square   Design   Competition 
Boston    Redevelopment  Authority 
City   Hall,    9th    Floor 
One  City  Hall   Square 
Boston,    MA        02201 

The  completed    boards   must  arrive   no   later  than   Thursday,    April   26, 
1984,    5:00   PM    EST.      If  the   boards   are   sent  by  a   private  company   (see 
Appendix    II    for  the  shipping   information)    it  may   be  delivered   to  the 
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express  company  office  not   later  than   Wednesday,    April   25,    1984,    and 
the  express   company's   paid    receipt,    bearing   date  and   hour,    shall    be 
mailed   immediately  to  the  Competition   Advisor  as  evidence  of  delivery. 
The   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority   recommends  that  competitors  check 
with    shipping   company's  customer  service   regarding   the  sending  of 
boards.      In   no  event  will    boards   be  accepted   that  have  not  met  the 
delivery   requirements. 

3.0  REQUIRED    BOARD    DRAWINGS,    SECOND   STAGE 

3.1  Two    Illustrated   Master   Plans  of  the   Design    Impact  Area 

Two  master  plans,    one  a   summer  daytime  plan   and   the  other  a  winter 
nighttime  plan   including   lighting,    shall    be   prepared   at  1"   =  20'    -   0"    in 
color  or  black  and   white. 

3.2  Additional    Drawings 

Drawings,    suitable  for  careful   analysis,   of  structures,    paving  materials, 
location   and   varieties  of  plant  materials   (including    Latin   and   common 
names),    lights,    benches,    seating,    sculpture,    fountains  and   major  topo- 
graphical  changes   shall    be   required   and   may   be  combined   with   those 
requirements  of  Section   3.2.1    and   Section   3.2.2. 

3.2.1  Five   Eyelevel    Perspectives  of  the  Square 

a.  From  Trinity   Church   to   Boston    Public   Library 

b.  From   Dartmouth   Street/Boy  I  ston  Street  corner  to  Trinity  Church 

c.  From   Huntington   Avenue  to  Trinity  Church 

d.  Designer's   Choice 

e.  Designer's   Choice 

3.2.2.  Climate  and   Seasonal    Drawings 

Drawings   that  show  night  appearance  and    lighting,    and    reflect  seasonal 
(Spring,    Summer,    Fall   and   Winter)   changes   as   well   as  wind/microclimate 
concerns   shall    be   required. 

3.2.3.  Irrigation,    Drainage,    Electrical    Plan 

Information    regarding   considerations   for  both   present  and  future  irriga- 
tion,   drainage  and   electrical    (220  volt  lines)   needs   shall    be   required   and 
may   be  combined   with   Section   3.1    or  supplied   separately. 

4.0   REQUIRED  TECHNICAL  DATA,  SECOND  STAGE 

Each   competitor   is   required  to  submit  technical   data   and   written   narra- 
tives covering   the  following    items: 
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1.  Conceptual   Cost   Estimate   (See  Section   4.1) 

2.  Preliminary  Maintenance/Management   Program   (See  Section   4.2) 

3.  Wind/Microclimate  Conditions   (See  Section   4.3) 

4.  Security   Considerations   (See  Section   4.4) 

5.  Other  Considerations   (See  Section   4.5) 

All   technical   date  and  written   narratives  may  be  reviewed   by  the  BRA, 
the  Parks  and   Recreation   Department  and/or  outside  consultants. 

4.1  Conceptual   Cost   Estimate 

Each   competitor  will   be  required  to  submit  a  conceptual   cost  estimate 
based   on   the  $3  million   dollar   budget   (which   includes  design   fees).      The 
estimated   cost  of  construction    is   $2,650,000;    the  additional   $350,000  will 
be  allocated  to  design  fees  and   special   services   including   survey-sub- 
surface investigation,    changes  and   contingencies,    duplication   and   blue 
prints,    and   full-time  clerk  of  the  works.      The  contracted   design  fee  will 
include  the  cash   award  made  to  the  successful   designer. 

At  this  stage  of  design  development  there  are  limits  to  the  accuracy  of 
any  conceptual   cost  estimate,    however,    a  thoughtful   consideration  of  the 
cost  by  categories   should   improve  this  estimate.      (The  cost  of  construction 
of  the   Food   Service  Structure  as  outlined   in  the  program  is  not  to  be 
included   in  the  $3  million  dollar  budget.) 

The  categories  may   include: 

a.  Demolition 

b.  Utilities 

1.  Electrical 

2.  Storm 

c.  Earthwork 

1.  Solid    Fill 

2.  Estimated   Grading 

d.  Site    Improvements 

1 .  Paving 

2.  Loam  and   sand 

3.  Curbing 

4.  Wails 

5.  Plant  materials 

e.  Furnishings 

1 .  Permanent  seating 

2.  Fountains/Pools 

3.  Plaques 

4.  Trees/lighting 

f.  Contingencies  and   Engineering 

g.  Other 
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4.2  Preliminary  Maintenance/Management  Program 

An   estimate  of  yearly  maintenance  costs  and   maintenance  procedures   shall 
be  described  on   the  form  to  be  provided.      (See  Appendix    III.) 

4.3  Wind/Microclimate  Conditions 

Each  competitor  shall   describe  in  writing  the  various   recommendations 
and   design   proposals  that  will   control   and   enhance  the  user  comfort  of 
the  site  and   to  ameliorate  the  existing   negative  microclimate  factors   in 
the  Square.      Additional   technical   data  on   Copley  Square's  wind  condi- 
tions,   as   made  available,    will    be  transmitted   to  each   competitor. 

4.  4  Security   Considerations 

Each   competitor   shall   describe   in   writing  the   inherent  and   explicit 
features  of  his   plan   concerned   with   providing   a  more  secure  Copley 
Square. 

4.5  Other  Considerations 

Copley  Square  will   include  memorials  to   Kahlil   Gibran  and   Daniel   Ahern. 
(Biographical    Information   provided   in   Appendix    IV   will   be  distributed   at 
the  Copley  Square   site  visit  on   March   12,    1984.)     The  selected   designer 
will   work  with   the   Boston    Redevelopment  Authority,    the  Coply  Square 
Centennial   Committee,    the  Parks  and   Recreation   Department  and  other 
City  and/or  civic  organizations  to  further  define  the  exact  location  and 
nature  of  these  memorials. 

Each  competitor  shall   submit  fifteen  8^-2"   x   11"   bound  copies  of  the  cost 
estimate,    maintenance/management  program,   microclimate  recommendations 
and  Security  Considerations  to  the   BRA  on  or  before  April   26,    1984,   for 
the  purpose  of  Jury   review  and   analyses.      All   information   provided  may 
be  subject  to   review   by  outside  consultants  and   their  comments   will    be 
made  available  to  the  Jury  for   review.      The  fifteen   copies  of  the   report 
shall   not  exceed  twelve  typewritten   pages  and   shall   be  bound  for  ease  of 
reading   by  the  Jury. 

5.0      PARTICIPATION    OF    PARKS   AND    RECREATION    COMMISSION 

The   Parks  and    Recreation    Department  of  the   City  of   Boston   is  operated 
by  a   board    known   as  the   Parks   and    Recreation   Commission.      This   board 
acts  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Commissioner  of  Parks  who  is  charged 
with  the  programming,   operations,    maintenance  and  capital   improvements 
of  public  park  land  on   behalf  of  the  City  of  Boston   Parks  and   Recreation 
Department. 

Through   participation   in  the  competition  to   redesign   Copley  Square,    the 
Commissioner  of  the   Parks   intends  to  be  guided   by  professional   and 
community   recommendations   as  to  the  appropriate  changes   necessary  to 
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revitalize  Copley  Square  and   to  make   recommendation   to  the   Parks   and 
Recreation   Commission.      The  Commissioner  of  Parks   sits  as   a  member  of 
the   Copley  Square  Centennial    Committee  and   has   participated   in   the 
determination  of  program   recommendations   and   design   guidelines   for  the 
Competition.      The   Parks   and    Recreation   Commission    reserves  the   right  to 
make  final   determination   as  to  the  design   and   program  of  the  Square 
pursuant  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the   City  Charter. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX    I:      COMPETITION    PROGRAM 


COMPETITION    GUIDELINES 

A.       Competition    Boundaries 

The  competition   area   is  comprised  of  two  zones  whose  boundaries   will   be 
recognized   by  all   competitors   submitting   design   solutions.      These  zones 
have  been   established   to  insure  harmony  of  scale,    style  and   function   in 
the  development  of  design   proposals.      (See   Note  #1    SHEET  A:      BASE  MAP) 

1.  Design    Impact  Area:      This   zone  is  defined  as  the  area  extending 
across  all   the  bordering   streets  and   sidewalks  to  the  faces  of 
adjacent  buildings.      Funds   are  not  available  to   improve  the  entire 
area.      However,    design   concepts   should   be  submitted   which   address 
this  area   in  anticipation  of  identifying  future   resources  and   should 
be  consistent  with   an  overall   approach   to  creating   a   Copley  Square 
design   that  unifies  the  district.      (See  Sheets   D  &   E:      TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION   for   location  of  boundaries  for  Design    Impact  Area 
and    Project  Area). 

The   Design    Impact  Area   is  also  established  to  insure  that  com- 
petitors  consider  the  quality  and   materials  of  surrounding   buildings 
in   developing  a  design  concept  and   in   establishing  a  character  for 
the  Square. 

o     Construction  materials   include  the  entire  spectrum  from   Roxbury 
Pudding  Stone  to  glass  as  well   as  pre-cast  concrete,    granite, 
brick  and  terra  cotta. 

o     Paving  materials  at  recent  adjacent  development  sites  consist  of 
brick  and   granite. 

o     The  size  of  surrounding   buildings  vary  in  the  extreme  and   are 
consistent  with    Boston's  diversity  of  scale  and   use. 

It  is  also   necessary  to  consider  pedestrian   and   vehicular  circulation 
patterns   in   determining   functional   use  of  the  Square. 

2.  Project  Area:      This  area   bounded   by  St.    James   Avenue  and   Boylston, 
Clarendon   and   Dartmouth   Streets  contains   156,000  square  feet. 
Excluding   the  51,000  square  foot  parcel   owned   by  Trinity    Episcopal 
Church,    the  project  area   is  defined   as  the   remaining   105,000   square 
foot  parcel  of  public  land.      The  maximum  estimated  construction 

cost  for   building   initial    improvements  to   Copley  Square   is  three 

million   dollars.      This   includes  estimated  fees.      The  budget  is   limited 

to  construction   within   the   project  area.      Designers  are  challenged 

to  be  innovative   in   their  use  of  the  budget  amount  and   to  consider 

re-use  of  existing   site  conditions,    materials  and   trees.      (See 

Sheets    D   &    E:      TECHNICAL    INFORMATION).      FIRST   STAGE   Competitors 
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were  asked   to  consider  the  three  million   dollar  budget  only  as   a 
guideline   in   their  design   concepts   for  the  Square.      SECOND  STAGE 
competitors   are   required   to  verify  their  designs   to  a  given   budget. 

B.       Character 

Copley  Square   is   located  on   a   line  separating   a   low-rise  historical   dis- 
trict from  a  zone  of  massive  new  construction.      Its   reality  is  one  of 
contradictions: 

o     new/old 

o     small/big 

o     culture/commerce 

1.        A   design   for  Copley  Square  should   create  a   place  of  beauty  which 
helps   to   bring   into  balance  these  physical   and   social   conflicts.      The 
new  Copley  Square  should  embody  the  idea  of  a  city  as  a  place  of 
community  and   cultural   meaning    --   a   place  wherein   the   lives  of  city 
residents  and  workers  are  enriched. 

a.  The  design   should  employ  natural  materials   (i.e.,   trees, 
plants)  as  well   as  high  quality  paving,- and  masonry  materials 
to  create  a  warmly  human  environment: 

o     The   location  of  trees  should   define  vistas,    passages  and 
activity  areas.      Other  plant  materials  should   be  chosen  to 
ensure  a  presence  of  seasonal   color  and  green  throughout 
the  year. 

o     Paved  areas  should   be  comprised  of  varying   patterns  and 
textures,    reflecting  functional   use  and   sensitivity  to  color 
and  the  pattern  and   style  of  the  surfaces  of  the  surround- 
ing architecture. 

o     Flower  beds   should   lend  color  to  the  space  and   reflect 
seasonal   change. 

b.  The  design   for  Copley  Square   should   provide  a   public  open 
space  which    is  flexible  and   accommodating  of  various   uses 
which   will   alter  with   the  changing   seasons.      It  should   avoid 
emphasis  on   the  fashionable  and   provide  a   suitable  setting   for 
a   range  of  activities,    no  matter  the  trend.      There  should   be 
areas  for  quiet  enjoyment  and   reflection   as  well   as   a   place 
where  a  crowd  can  gather. 

c.  The  design  for  Copley  Square  should   utilize  as  many  of  the 
present  trees  and   plumbing  fixtures  as  possible,    specify  at 
least  6-8"   caliper  new  trees,    be  flexible  for  changing   needs 
and   phasing  of  construction   if  necessary.      Additional   200  volt 
and   cold  water  lines  should  be  included  to  provide  for  possible 
future  services. 
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C.        Functional    Uses  of  the  Square 

1.         Informal    Use:      The  design    should   primarily   promote   informal   use  of 
the  Square  and    reflect  activities  of  a   successful   urban   place   includ- 
ing: 

o     ease  of  access  to  surrounding   streets 

o     multi-functional,   flexible  spaces 

o     ease  of  public  surveillance  and  control 

Copley  Square  should  function  chiefly  as  a  congenial   setting   for 
conversation   and   unplanned   activities.      Only   secondarily   should  the 
Square  be  dependent  for   its  animation  on   formally  programmed 
events. 

There  will    be  times,    such   as   night,    weekends,    or  during  the  winter 
and   holidays  when   special   events  may  be  staged.      The  Square 
should   be  a  place  where  passers-through   will   want  to  stop,    eat, 
sit,    read,    observe  city   life,    chat  and   relax.      The  elderly  should   be 
attracted  to  sit  and  chat;    mothers  should   want  to  bring  their  children; 
the  Public   Library  should   see  it  as  a  place  to  hold   its  children's 
reading   hour  on   a  nice  afternoon;    shoppers   should   feel   comfortable 
stopping  to  relax;    workers  should  find  a  bench  on   which  to  eat 
their   lunch.      Thus,    the  Square  should   be  a   pleasant,    inviting   and 
safe  place  for  many  different  groups. 

People  should   be  offered   seating  of  various  types  and   scales, 
creating  different  types  of  places  to  sit  and   relax;    places  to  sit 
alone  or  with  a  companion  to  watch  city  life,    physically  but  not 
visually   removed  from  the  flow  of  pedestrian  traffic;    places  to  sit 
around  tables.      Other  seating  areas  must  be  organized   in   ways  that 
encourage  social   interaction  and  should   provide  a  natural  audience 
for  street  performers.      Making   the  Square  a   place  that  greater 
numbers  of  people  enjoy  will    help  displace  undesirable  activities 
currently   in   the  Square,    such   as  drug  dealing   and   petty  crime, 
characteristic  of  desolate  urban   spaces.      Experience  has   shown   that 
the  presence  of  people   is  the  best  deterrent  of  those  who  threaten 
security. 

a.        Seating:      Overall,    at   least  1,000  persons   should   be  able  to 
find   seating   accommodation  of  various   kinds: 

o      Fixed   seating:      At   least  1,050  linear  feet  of  fixed   seating 
should   be  provided   in  various  spatial  arrangements  to 
accommodate  up  to  700  people. 

o      Flexible  seating:      Movable  chairs   should   be  provided   for 
300  persons. 

-•        Food  Service:      The  availability  of  food  and   beverage  attracts   people 
to  any  outdoor   urban   space.      The  provision  of  food   and   beverage 
should   be  accommodated  on   a   seasonal    basis   from  a  temporary 
arbor-like  pavilion   structure.      This   structure  should   be  de-mount- 
able,    sturdy  and   wind    resistant.      The  food   service   should   be 
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accommodated    in   an   area  for  150  seats   around  open   air  tables   sheltered 
by   umbrellas   and/or  trees.      The  operating   period  of  the  pavilion 
could   be  from  May  through   October,    weather  permitting.      Food 
preparation    is   to   be  off-site  with   the  pavilion   containing   equipment 
and   space  necessary  for   service.      The  overall   character  of  the  food 
service  area   should    reinforce  the  dignity  and  quality  of  the  Square 
and   not  resemble  or  suggest  fast-food   service. 

o      It  is  estimated   that  the  design   should   accommodate  from  300  to 
600  square  feet  of  serving  area   in  a   light  frame,   temporary, 
pavilion-like  structure. 

o     The  design   should   provide  a  space  for   150  movable  chairs  and 
stationary  tables   in   an  open   air   layout. 

o     The  food   service  area  should  be  in   proximity  to  sidewalk  areas 
and   not  obstruct  pedestrian   circulation,    nor  should   it  conflict 
with   access  to  Trinity   Church   and   the  St.    James  Avenue 
entrance  to  the  John   Hancock  Tower.      It's  overall   character 
should  contribute  to  creating   a  place  of  beauty  and  quiet 
enjoyment. 

3.  Market:      Throughout  the  year,    Copley  Square  could   host  a   series 
of  markets  for  the  sale  of  seasonal   products.      Currently  a   Farmers 
Market  operates  on   the  Square  two  days  a  week  from  mid-June  to 
mid-October  and   could   serve  as   a  model   for  similar  ventures. 
Approximately  twelve  growers   now  sell   flowers  and  produce  from 
pick-up  trucks  and   station  wagons   parked   in  a  circle  on  the  Square. 

More  appropriate  and   attractive  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
Farmers  Market  as  well   as  for  other  groups.      At  various  times  of 
the  year  the  market  area  could  accommodate  seasonal   sales,    such  as 
flowers   in   the  spring,    pumpkins   in   the  fall,    Christmas  trees,    holly 
and  wreaths   in  the  winter,   and  the   like.      The  designer  should 
develop  a  design  for  the  market  and   designate  a   specific  site  for 
about  a  dozen   market  stalls. 

o     Space   should   be  designated   for  a  seasonal    Farmers  Market-type 
operation,    which,    when   not  occupied   by   sellers,    must  serve 
fhe   informal   needs  of  visitors  and   be  an   attractive  component 
of  the  Square. 

o     Temporary  market  stalls,    the  location  of  which   would   be  desig- 
nated  in   some  manner  should   be  provided,    permitting  daily 
set-up,   take-down,    and   removal. 

4.  Vending:      Copley  Square  could   also  host  a  modest  number  of  vendors, 
possibly  with   wheeled   carts.      Unique  foods,    specialty  and   seasonal 
items  will   be  encouraged.      Carts  must  be   removed   at  the  close  of 

the  day. 

o     A   variety  of  locations   should   be  designated   which   are  con- 
sistent with   the  overall   design   approach   and   the  dignity  of  the 
Square,    and   which   do   not  obstruct  circulation   patterns. 
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5.  Programmed   Activities:      A   design   for  Copley  Square  should   not   rely 
on    highly-promoted   events   and   attractions  for   its  meaning   and 
purpose.      It   should   primarily   serve  as  a   place  of  beauty  which   is 
quiet  when   empty   but  never  dull   and   unattractive.      However,    the 
value  of  public   space   in   enhancing  the   life  of  the  community  must 
not  be  overlooked.      Planned   events  can    reinforce  the  meaning  of 
local   institutions  and  political   processes  that  shape  daily  routines. 
These  might  include  festivals,    political   events,    holiday  events  and 
cultural   events,    such   as:      ethnic  and   neighborhood  festivals;    flower 
shows;    Christmas  and   New  Years  celebrations;    theatre,    dance  and 
musical    performances;    and   political   debates  and   rallies. 

To  accommodate  scheduled   performances  and  other  activities  on   the 
Square,    the  design   should   provide  an   inviting,    open-air  space  to 
accommodate  up  to  300  persons,    sitting   and   standing. 

o     The  space  should   be  flexible  enough   to  accommodate  many 
uses. 

o     The  space  should  be  pleasant  and  attractive  to  the  users, 

whether  the  users  are  conversational   groups  or  300  spectators. 

o     The  design  of  the  space  will   necessitate  an   understanding  of 
the  need   for  supporting   equipment  and   services:      lighting, 
sound,    electric,    telephone,    the  storage  capacity  to   render  the 
equipment  hidden;    and  seating  which  may  be  fixed,   movable  or 
combinations  of  the  two,   depending  on  design  treatment. 

6.  Trinity  Church:      As  a   result  of  the  1965  Competition   which  joined 
several    parcels  of  land   to  create   its   present  form,    Copley  Square 
serves  as  the  front  door  of  Trinity  Church.      The  design  of  the 
Square  and   consideration  of  its   use  are  inseparable  from   under- 
standing the  Church's  formal    relationship  to  the  Square  and  accom- 
modating  the  needs  of  Trinity   parishioners. 

o     The  design   should   minimize  conflicts   between   activities  on   the 
Square  and   the  Church's   ceremonial   occasions,    such   as  weddings 
and  funerals,    as   well   as  weekly   services  and   daily  activities. 

o     The  design   may  wish   to   recognize  the  original   Trinity   Church 
triangular   site  which   influenced    Richardson's   design. 

o     Parking   stalls  for  six  officers  of  the  Church  should   be  located 
in   proximity  to  the  Church   and  on   Church   property   in   an 
unobtrusive  location,    possibly  along  St.    James  Avenue. 

o     While  most  parishioners,    tourists  and  visitors   use  the  front 
doors  of  Trinity,    the  Clarendon   Street  entrance  serves  a 
significant  arrival   and   exit  function,    particularly   in    regard   to 
special   occasions   and   the  conducting  of  Church   affairs. 

o     The  design    should   incorporate  the  present  curb  cut  and   forty- 
foot   radius  cul-de-sac  which    provides  vehicular  access   to  the 
front  entrance  of  Trinity   Church. 
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D.       Design    Information 

Zoning  changes  and   zoning   exceptions   have  created   a   unique  composition 
of  building   heights   and   volumes  surrounding   Copley  Square.      Along   the 
North   side  of  Boylston   Street,    building   heights  are   limited   to   155  feet  in 
a   protected   architectural   district.      In   contrast,    the  south   sides  of 
Boylston   Street  and   St.    James  Avenue  presents   building   volumes  and 
heights  that  vary  dramatically  from  the  architectural   district.      While 
capitalizing  on   this  opportunity  for  views  and   vistas,    the  design   for 
Copley  Square  should   be  guided  by  notions  of  simplicity,   elegance, 
clarity  of  purpose,    attention   to  detail,    quality  of  material   and   respect  for 
tradition.      Copley  Square  is  well-furnished   with   architectural   monuments   - 
the   New  Old   South   Church,    the  Copley   Plaza   Hotel,    the  John    Hancock 
Tower,    and   the   recent  Westin    Hotel.      It  is   renowned   for  the  presence  at 
its  edges  of  the  Boston    Public   Library  and   Trinity   Church. 

The  design   should   be  shaped,    in   part,    by  the  approaches  to  and  views 
of  these  structures.      Consideration  of  spatial   experience  must  be  from 
the  point  of  view  of  pedestrians,    both   within  the  Square  and  along  the 
periphery.      (See  Appendix   V,    Background   Technical    Information.) 

1 .  Relationship  to  Streets:      Copley  Square  should  offer  an   easy  flow 
from  the  surrounding   streets,    having   as  many  entrances   and   exits 
as   possible.      To  facilitate  ease  of  surveillance  and   social   control, 
major  seating   and   activity  areas   should   be  visible  to  passing   pedes- 
trians  and  motorists.      The   location  of  activity  areas,    when   appro- 
priate,   should  take  advantage  of  existing   pedestrian  movement  along 
Boylston  and   Dartmouth  Streets.      Ease  of  visual   and   physical   access 
and  a  sense  of  continuity  with   life  in  adjoining   blocks  and   streets 
should   be  emphasized. 

2.  Lighting  and   Environmental   Controls:      The  design  of  Copley  Square 
should   be  beautiful   and   attractive  day  and   night,    and   provide, 
Where  possible,    design   features  which   mitigate  harsh   climate  con- 
ditions. 

o     Adequate  and   attractive   lighting   to  enhance  nighttime  enjoy- 
ment of  Copley  Square   should   be  an   integral    part  of  the 
design. 

o     Wind   comfort  criteria   should   be  met  through   wind  abatement 
strategies,    where  possible,    providing   protection   for  outdoor 
eating,   outdoor  seating,    walkways  and  outdoor  performance 
areas. 

o     Where  appropriate,   consideration   should  be  given  to  the  acous- 
tical   requirements  for   programmed   activities. 

3.  Storage:      Storage  of  equipment  and   materials  on  the  surface  of  the 
Square  is   undesirable.      Provision   should   be  made  for   limited   storage 
of  approximately  400  square  feet.      The  storage  area   should   not  be 
accommodated   in   a  free-standing   structure,    but  may   be   located 
partially  or  totally   below  grade,    for  such   items   as: 
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o  portable  stage  equipment 

o  movable  chairs 

o  maintenance  equipment 

o  lighting   and   electric  controls 

o  telephone  equipment 

4.        Traffic  and   Pedestrian   Conditions:      Use  of  traffic  signals,    pavement 
detail   and  other  design   considerations   could   help  emphasize  and 
improve  pedestrian   crosswalks.      Special   attention   should   be  given  to 
the  difficult   intersection  of  Huntington   Avenue,    St.    James   Avenue 
and   Dartmouth   Street.      The  mid-block  crossing   to  the  St.    James 
Avenue  entrance  of  the  John    Hancock  Tower   is  also  dangerous. 

o     Circulation:      Copley  Square's    location   is  at  the  center  of  a 

vehicular  and   pedestrian    interchange.      With   the  construction  of 
new  developments   at  its  edges,    this  function   will   become  even 
more   important.      A   design   should   provide  for  adequate  circu- 
lation  at  the  edges  of  the  Square  and  within   its   interior, 
without  creating   a   barren   crossroads. 

o     Transit:      Two  to  three  tour  buses  currently  park  along  the 
St.    James  Avenue  edge  of  the  Square.      Other  than  these 
buses,    transit  vehicles   do  not  dominate  the  Square  and   inhibit 
pedestrian  movement. 

o     Pedestrians:      Cross  movements   in   both  diagonal   directions  must 
assume  and   be  planned  for  heavy  pedestrian  flows.      Protection 
from  harsh  winds  and   inclement  weather  should  be  considered 
for  main   pedestrian   routes.      Copley  Square  should   be  free  of 
barriers  and   permit  easy  access  to  elderly  and  disabled  pedes- 
trians. 

o     Vehicular  Access:      Curb  cuts   should   be   kept  to  a  minimum, 
but  truck  access   should   be  provided   for  food   service  delivery 
and   waste  pick-up.      Because  of  the  need   to  service  a   range  of 
activities  on   the  Square,    loading   areas   should   be  designated 
for  delivery  and    removal   of  equipment  associated   with   markets, 
vending   and   programmed   events  as   well   as  maintenance  and 
cleaning. 

o      Parking:      Permanent  parking   is   not  allowed   in   the  Square 
(except  for  the   six   spaces   for  Trinity   Church).      Parallel 
parking   is  permitted   along   Boylston   and   Clarendon   Streets. 

E.   Management 

The  finalists   should   produce  a  beautiful   design   which   must  have  the 
capacity  to  evolve  over  time.      An  organization    is   proposed   to  manage  and 
maintain   the   revitalized   Copley  Square.      Management  and   maintenance 
costs  are  estimated   at  two  dollars   per  square  foot  per  year,    or  approxi- 
mately two-hundred   thousand   dollars   per  year.      Possible   revenue  sources 
to  defray  management  and   maintenance  costs   include   income  from  endowment 
funds,    concessions,    a   voluntary   assessment  district  and   normal   expendi- 
tures  from  the   City   Parks   and    Recreation   Department. 
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To  meet  management  and  maintenance   requirements,    the  designer  should 
utilize  design   concepts  and   use  construction   materials  which    require 
minimum  management  and   maintenance  costs. 
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APPENDIX     N:     UNITED   STATES   POSTAL   SERVICE   INFORMATION 
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APPENDIX    IV:      BIOGRAPHICAL    INFORMATION 

DANIEL    J.    AHERN,    JR. 
March   20,    1926   -   September  4,    1977 

Born:  Boston,   Massachusetts 

Graduated:  Boston   College,    Business  Administration   -   1950 

1950-1951  New  Boston   Committee,    Executive  Director 

1952-1953  Boston   Arts   Festival,    Executive  Director 

1955-1959        Boston   Chamber  of  Commerce,    Manager  of  Urban   Development 
Department 

1960-1964       Downtown  Waterfront  Corporation,    Executive  Director 

1965-1977       Back   Bay  Association,    Executive  Director 

1975-1977       Boston   Herald   American,    Columnist  "Citywise",   a  bi-weekly  column 
on   urban   affairs. 


From  the  early  fifties  through  the  late  seventies  during  a  very  difficult 
period   in   Boston's   History,   many  people  were  willing  to  walk  away  from  the 
city's  problems  and   it's  future.      Throughout  those  years,    Dan  Ahern  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  Downtown,   the  Waterfront  and   Boston's  neighborhoods. 
As   Executive   Director  of  the  Back   Bay  Association,    he  made  a  personal   commit- 
ment to  that  community  and  to  the  entire  city.      Dan  Ahern's  trademarks  were 
his  candor  and   humor,    his  ability  to  negotiate  and   his  unfaltering   belief  in 
urban    life. 

These  characteristics  are  best  brought  to  life  in  the  following  enclosed 
articles:      Barbara   Brown's   1977  Obituary,    Robert  Campbell's   1983  article  on 
the   "Clarendon   Building",    and  two  of  Mr.    Ahern's   "Citywise"   Columns  from 
the   Boston    Herald   American. 
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A  part  of  Boston  died 
with  Dan  Ahern 


Newspaper  accounts  of  the 
death  of  Dan  Ahem.  eiecuUve 
director  of  the  Back  Bay  Associ- 
ation, placed  tactfully  oo  ihe 
obituary  pages  early  this  week, 
told  everything  Ihal  cool,  un- 
biased newspapers  could  he 
was  bom  in  Boston,  graduated 
from  Boston  Latin,  served  tn  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  U  and 
wasdecorated;  be  attended  Bos- 
loo  College,  graduated  aod  be- 
came, ta  a  loose  pbrase,  a  city 
planner;  was  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Prudential 
Center  and  the  Watertrool.  that 
be  helped  esUbhsh  the  Boston 
ArU  FetUval  and  "Where's  Bos- 
ton" exhibit;  that  be  was  the  ur- 
ban affairs  columnist  for  the 
Boston  Herald;  and  that  last 
Monday,  at  &1.  be  died  oo  Cape 
Cod. 

Of  course,  the  accounts  are  in- 
adequate All  such  are,  for  if 
there  were  words  which  did  jua- 
tice  to  those  who  have  died, 
sonieooe  would  have  found  them 
and  used  them  by  now. 

But  what  we've  read  about 
Ahem  —  what  he  did  —  la  in- 
adequate for  another  reason  We 
sn^kcct  that  his  absence  will 
have  effects  on  downtown  Bos- 
ton which  may  be  subtle  now. 
but  which  will  eventually  be- 
come severe,  that  his  absence 
ultimately  may  t>e  measured  by 
the  accumulation  of  hiUe  things 
which,  under  his  supervision 
used  to  go  nght  aod  will  now  go 
all  wrong. 

From  his  office  overlooking 
Boylston  Street.  Dan  Ahern 
oommanded  a  thousand  details 
involving  the  life  of  the  city  (or 
the  Back  Bay  Association  and 
Back  Bay  Federation,  organiza- 
tions of  business  and  neighbor- 
hood interests  in  the  Etack  Bay 
'Htoae  things  which  were  beyond 
his  direction,  he  tried  to  in- 
fluence, ami  those  he  could  not 
uftuence.  be  delegated  to  some- 
one in  his  vast  network  of  cot- 
leagues  or  fnends. 

In  a  city  of  grand  gestures, 
where  development  is  still  mea- 
sured in  terms  of  Urge,  new 
building  complexes.  Ahem's  job 
was  hardly  grand.  Some  of  the 
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"details"  be  conunanded  had  (o 
do  with  sign  cootroU  aod  gar- 
bage in  the  streets,  with  secur< 
ing  attractive  trash  containers, 
and  nuking  sure  the  new  tenant 
down  the  street  wasn't  a  por- 
nograptaer.  with  encouraging  a 
sound  mature  of  commercial 
and  resitlenual  uses  in  the  Back 
Bay.  with  trying  to  ease  the  way 
(or  good,  new  development  and 
discourage  that  which  might  be 
unhealthy  (or  thearea. 

Ahem  was  one  of  the  guard- 
ians of  what  downtown  people 
jealously  call  their  quality  of 
life  He  was  one  of  the  few 
people  woo  understood  what  it 
takes  to  maintain  it.  he  was  one 
of  the  few  who  bad  the  energy  to 
deal  with  all  the  boring,  hltte  de- 
tails which  Its  maintenance  re- 
quires. 

It  seems  now  that  a  large  part 
of  Ahem's  job.  and  one  that  be 
created  himself,  was  making 
people  in  this  city  connect.  He 
functioned  connforlably  on  all 
levels  of  politics  and  society  in 
the  city  With  his  grey  suit  and 
poker  face,  be  had  the  look  of  a 
staid  banker,  yet  it  was  Ahem 
who  conducted  countless  tours 
through  the  Combat  Zone  (or 
those  who  he  felt  needed  educat- 
ing and  who  had  never  dared 
brave  those  wilds  on  their  own. 
He  dealt  as  easily  with  Teddy 
Venios.  the  tough  Combat  Zone 
bar  owner,  as  be  did  with  Stew- 
art Fortkes.  the  brahminish  dep- 
uty director  of  the  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority  He  knew 
who  did  what  ui  this  city,  who 
was  supposed  lo  do  what  aod 
who  failed  to  do  what  —  the  larg- 
est category,  in  bis  opinion 

His  knowledge  o(  the  city  was 
encyclopedic  and  when  encour- 
aged to  give  them,  his  tnforma- 
Uve  monologues  were  astonish- 
ing in  their  detail  and  in  their 
wry  observations  of  person- 
alities and  situations.  His  caus- 
tic comments  oo  this  city  and 
how  u  IS  run  were  always  on  the 
record  (or  the  papers,  and  at 
times  he  had  a  good  word  for  no 
one  neither  the  city  govem- 
meol,  nor  the  business  commu- 
nity, nor  the  persoo  inter- 
viewing hira. 


ooiMPirrERs 

A  CPA  firm  suggesti  the  fol- 
lowing rule  of  thumb  for  com- 
panies contemplating  pur- 
chase of  their  own,  In-house 
computers  Original  in- 
stallation cost  should  not  ex- 
ceed one  percent  of  sales. 
With  all  features  tacked  on, 
oosta  should  not  exceed  (our* 
to-fiv«  percent. 
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Cooacnratlv*  to  the  liberala, 
liberal  to  the  conservatives. 
Ahem  was  truly  a  devil's  advo- 
cate. He  was  ao  early  supporter 
of  Park  Plaza,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  first  to  rally  oppositioo  to  iL 
He  believed  in  urban  devel- 
opment while  scoming  the  way 
It  was  usually  earned  out.  Most 
recently  tte  had  lavishly  praiaed 
the  proposed  development  of 
Copley  Square,  Its  method  of 
cttueo  input,  he  felt,  was  a  mod- 
el of  sound  development  process 
which  proved  that  the  Park 
Plata  wan  bad  taught  some- 
thing to  the  people  who  run  Ihu 
city. 

"You  can't  offend  people 
around  here,  or  you'll  get  into 
real  trouble,"  said  Ahem  once, 
lo  excuse  the  reluctance  of  the 
business  community  lo  stand  up 
toCity  Hall  Yet  Ahem,  who  was 
blunt  to  the  point  of  irony,  some- 
times offended  people  who 
needed  offending;  he  immorta- 
lized the  paradoxes  and  idiocies 
of  business,  politics  and  urban 
development  with  his  dry,  con- 
stant humor 

Atiem  wanted  to  see  life  come 
back  into  the  city;  he  wanted  lo 
see  the  business  community  be- 
hind that  revival,  he  wanted  to 
see  more  theater,  fmer  restau- 
rants and  stylish  bars,  he  want- 
ed lo  see  lights  on  in  Boston  after 
10  o'clock  and  people  walking  on 
the  street  after  dark  —  as  he  did . 
he  accepted  the  combat  zone  and 
was  even  In  favor  of  legalized 
gambling,  because  it  wasn't  the 
salacious  life  in  the  combat  zone 
he  detested,  it  was  the  absence 
of  life,  afkd  now  that  he  is  absent. 
we  fear  that  some  of  the  life  of 
this  city  may  slip  away  as  well. 
—Barbara  Brawo 
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y^ore  siibiirbaBites  are  able  to  answer 


By  DAN  AHEHN 

"Americans  dont  like  their  cities 
very  much  and.  in  fact,  know  very  little' 
about  them."  wrote  John  Lindsay  in  the 
New  York  Times  two  weeks  ago. 

Lindsay  is  correct.  We  are  a  nation 
of  suburtiamtes.  By  and  large.  .Ameri- 
cans regard  big  cities  as  places  to  flee 
from,  dnve  around,  and  avoid  insofar 
as  possible. 

According  to  our  mythology,  the 
American  countrv'side  is  peopled  with 
heroic  characters:  gutsy  pioneers, 
straight-shooting  cowboys,  righteous  lif 
heavily  subsidized)  farmers,  and  the 
sainted  environmentalists.  Cities,  it  is 
widely  understood,  are  inhabited  by 
gangsters,  drug  addicts,  homosexuals, 
and  hostile  minority  groups.  _ 

Suburbanites  are  aware  that  Ameri- 
can cities  have  become  the  repositories 
for  all  of  our  domestic  problems,  from 
umeployment  to  racial  tension  They 
know  little  about  these  issues  and  they 
would  like  to  know  even  less.  Knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  can  lead 
directly  to  involvement  and  shared 
responsibility. 

Of  course,  every  city  has  its  tourist 
attractions  and  fun  places.  Boston  has 
more  than  its  share,  plus  this  city  has 
several  of  America's  most  beautiful 
urban  neighborhoods. 

During  the  last  year  civic  boosters 
and  the  media  have  been  enchanted  by 
the  way  in  which  suburbanites  have  re- 
discovered Boston.  Of  course,  what  they 
have  rediscovered  is  Quincy  Market  and 
the  downto\*-n  waterfront,  these  are  ex- 
citing places  and  it  is  nice  to  see  the 
throngs  going  through  the  Marketplace 
morning,  noon  and  nig.ht.  munching,  sip- 
ping, ogling  food  displays  and  each 
other.   It's  reassuring  in  this  troubled 
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post-industrial.  pre-Onvellian  age  that 
so  many  people  subscribe  to  such 
simple  pleasures. 

But  this  rediscovery  of  Boston  is  a 
very  narrow  exercise.  There  isn't  much 
that  can  be  learned  about  the  city  while 
snacking  in  the  Market  or  cruising  down 
the  Harbor  on  the  Jazz  Boat. 

The  backbone  of  the  city  is  formed 
by  the  great  "working  class"  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  urtjan  problems  are  in- 
tense, and  thus  far  unresolved  by  the 
social  experiments,  city  planning 
schemes,  and  urban  renewal.  These  are 
the  critical  neighborhoods.  In  the  long 
run.  it  matters  much  more  what  hap- 
pens in  Dorchester  than  on  Commercial 
Whari. 

Ignorance  of  city  problems  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  suburbanites.  If  we 
could  assemble  the  top  100  civic  and 
business  leaders  of  the  city  on  Boston 
Common,  give  each  a  dollar,  and  in- 
struct them  to  visit  Hyde  Square.  Read- 
viUe.  or  Grove  HaJl  —  we  might  never 
see  them  again.  The  great  majority 
would  become  hopelessly  lost  in  that 
vast  unchartered  urban  territory  that 
lies  between  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and 
the  Blue  HjIIs. 

The  least  understood  neighborhoods 
are  those  where  minority  groups  are 
concentrated.  White,  middle  class 
.Americans  like  to  view  minorities  from 
a  distance,  as  abstractions,  and  in- 
frequently. As  a  result,  misunder- 
standings continue.  The  old  fears  and 
prejudices  tragicaiiy  persist. 

So.  there  are  many  barriers  —  ra- 
cial, geographic.  e'.hn:c  —  that  crash 
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Into  place  when  questions  about  Rox- 
bury  arise.  Popular  knowledge  of  ihis 
area  is  constructed  largely  from  crime 
and  poverty  reports. 

But  Roxbury  is  a  community  with 
great  social  vitality  and  many  other  as- 
sets. Well  located  near  the  metropolitan 
center,  it  was  built  up  in  an  age  of  opu- 
lence along  gently  rolling  terrain.  Much 
of  old  Roxbury  remains  intact:  Victo- 
rian homes  on  tree  lined  streets,  his- 
toric churches,  and  green  parks 

In  the- last  generation  Roxbury  has 
e\-perienced  a  sharp  economic  decline 
Incomes  are  low  Unemployment  is 
painfully  high.  Housing  problems  are  in- 
tense and  the  business  centers  show  the 
effects  of  economic  erosion. 

But  there  are 'new  plans,  programs 
and  developments  for  Roxbury  Some 
are  well  advanced  The  next  decade 
could  see  a  dramatic  resurgence  This 
can  only  happen  if  the  people  of  Rox- 


bury obtain  informed  coopernlion  frnm 
city,  stale  and  federal  agencies.  And 
that's  where  the  public  comes  in  Rox- 
bury should  be  belter  known,  under- 
stood and  supported. 

All  of  the  city  s  neighborhoods,  even 
those  long  neglected,  have  social  and 
physical  assets.  Some  are  rich  in  histor- 
ic and  topographical  qualities  As  these 
neighborhoods  and  the  city  itself 
struggle  to  advance,  help  is  needed 
from  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
the  citizens  of  suburbia 

So.  having  rediscovered  Quincy  M:ir- 
kct  and  the  Waterfront,  visitors  to  Bos- 
ton should  tour  the  rest  of  the  city,  the 
old  neighborhoods,  the  hills,  the  bays. 
and  the  historic  squares  Boston  —  all 
of  it  —  IS  a  city  worth  seeing  and 
supporting 

Mr.  Ahem  is  a  specialist  in  urban 
affairs  whose  column  appears  twice  a 
week  in  the  Herald  American. 


The  First  Meeting  House  in  Roxbury,  at  Eliot  Square. 
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Statler  Hotel  story 
reveals  why 
remains  tax  poor 


By  DAN  AHERN 


Last  vreek  Roger  Saunders  decided  to 
reopen  the  StatJer  Hilton  Hotel  despite 
|opposition  from  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
jnent  Authority.  The  Saunders  family 
Ihas  since  purchased  the  Statler,  re- 
aamed  It  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  and 
hey  plan  a  reopening  by  March. 

In  recent  years,  the  Statler  has  been 
he  one  beacon  of  light  In  the  gathering 
!loom  of  Park  Square.  Its  closing  on 
)ecember  9th  left  this  area  on  the  brink 
»f  economic  disaster.  At  the  same  time 
ix  '  hundred  people  were  suddenly 
nemployed.  ^ 

The  folks  at  City  Hall  took  this 
ather  calmly.  Their  spokesman,  Stew- 
n  Forbes,  said  that  the  Park  Plaza 
frban  Renewal  Project  would  not  be 
ifected  in  any  way  by  the  closing  of 
he  Statler.  I  suppose  he  would  say  the 
ame  thing  about  the  start  of  World 
Var-  III  or  an  outbreak  of  bubonic 
lagne. 

In  reality,  the  closing  of  the  Statler 
niton  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  conven- 
lon-tourist  business  and  the  general 
conomy  of  the  City.  So,  when  Roger 
aunders  arrived  at  Qty  Hall  with  his 
Ian  to  acquire  and  revitalize  the  old 
otel  he  expected  that  the  Mayor  would 
reet  him  with  open  arms.  This  was 
ot  the  case. 

The  Mayor  declined  to  even  meet 
ith  Saunders.  As  William  J.  Lewis 
TOte    in    the    Herald    American    last 

ee.k.  "Failure  of  Mayor  White  to  meet 
irectly  with  one  of  Boston's  leading 
iisinessmen  who  proposes  to  purchase 
\e  ]ust-closed  Statler  Hilton  hotel  rep- 

sents  a  callous  disregard  for  an  op- 
orronity  to  itnprove  the  city's  sagging 
cocomy." 

The  essentia!  Ingredient  in  Saunders' 
Ian  for  restoration  of  the  Statlsr  is  a 
IX  agreement  which  must  be  both 
roper  and  practical.  He  must  negotiate 
■Ith  the  Mayor  a  (crmula  on  tx^es 
'hich  will  balance  the  needs  ot  the  city 


and  the  requirements  of  keeping  the 
hotel  alive. 

But  Saunders  found  himself  covering 
with  second  echelon  dty  officials  who 
had  nfeither  the  authority  nor  expertise 
to  work  on  this  problem. 

Last  Friday  Saunders  met  with 
Forbes  who  is  Deputy  Director  of  BRA 
and  Forbes'  boss,  the  outgoing  Director 
'  Robert  Kenney.  They  showed  little  en- 
thusiasm for  Saunders'  proposal.  For 
one  thing,  they  wanted  a  qtiality  opera- 
tion and  they  weren't  sure  that  Saun- 
ders could  do  the  job. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  either  of  these  people 
have  been  to  the  Lenox  which  the  Saun- 
ders' family  restored  nicely  as  they 
turned  it  into  a  going  concern.  No  doubt 
Kenney  and  Forbes  have  dined  at  the 
expensive,  elegant  Cafe  Budapest  (BRA 
executives  are  paid  S3(W5,000  per  year) 
but  they  may  not  have  realized  that  the 
Budapest  is  in  the  Copley  Squart  Hotel 
owned  by  the  Saunders  family. 

BRA  people  «pread  the  rumor  that 
the  giant  Western  International  Hotel 
chain  was  Interested  in  buying  the  Stat- 
ler. This  was  the  red  herring  of  the 
week. 

Subsequently,  Kenney  recommended 
that  the  Mayor  take  90  days  to  think 
things  over.  For  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  Park  Plaza  Renewal  Proj- 
ect, BRA  was  confronted  with  a  private 
entrepreneur  to  invest  money  in  the 
area  and  they  choked.  BRA  recommend- 
ed procrastination. 

By  Friday  evening,  Saunders  was 
frustrated  but  not  defeated.  He  decided 
to  buy  the  hotel  even  without  a  tax 
arranseraent.  .Mmost  no  one  will  com- 
mit to  a  sizeable  investment  in  Boston 
real  estate  without  a  prior  tax 
agreement.  But  Saunders  has  a  love 
affair  with  Lhe  Statler  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  big  gamble.  He  hopes 
that  the  .Mayor  will,  in  the  near  future, 


undertake    serious    negotiations    which 
will  lead  to  a  workable  tax  formula. 

The  view  from  the  Hotel  Statler  Is 
not  a  good  one  these  days.  North  and 
east  of  this  property  Is  the  Park  Plaza 
Urban  Renewal  Project  which  In  seven 
years  has  produced  a  bumper  crop  of 
vacancies,  parking  lots,  ■  abandoned 
buildings  and  deterioration.  Park  Plaza 
also  includes  the  Combat  Zone  which. 
after  seven  years  of  planning  is  much 
sleazier  than  when  the  project  was  first 
announced. 

Just  south  of  the  Hotel  Is  the  Stuart 
Street  edge  of  the  South  Cove  Urban  Re- 
newal Project  which  began  a  decade 
ago.  Except  for  the  57  Complex,  this 
project  has  left  Stuart  Street  with  a 
string  of  vacant  buildings,  empty  lots 
and  distressed  properties. 

But  relief  Is  on  tfie  way.  In  1977  site 
acquisition  begins  for  the  State  Trans- 
portation Building  on  Stuart  Street.  A 
construction  start  on  this  project  should 
begin  .the  upward  movement  of  the 
whole  area. 

Saunderis  recovery  of  the  Statler  Is 
the  first  real  stimulus  private  Invest- 
ment. Within  two  years.  Mon  Zucker- 
man  should  join  the  parade  with  the 
long-awaited  luxury  hotel  on  Boylston 
Street.  Meanwhile,  the  closing  of  the 
.Mega  Lounge  and  the  anticipated  shut- 
down of  the  Teddy  Bear  Lounge,  r*o 
Park  Square  strip  clubs,  help  to  bright- 
en prospects  'for  the  area. 

Dan  Ahem  Is  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Herald  American  who  specializes 
in  urban  ajjairs. 
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Biographical    Data 

KAHLIL    GIBRAN 

Kahiil    Gibran,    internationally   renowned   poet,    philosopher  and  artist  was   born 
in    Lebanon,    a   land   that  has  produced   since  time   immemorial   more  than   its 
share  of  prophets.      In   1895,    Kahiil   Gibran   left  his   native   land   to  join   a 
growing   community  of  his  fellow  countrymen   and   women   in  the  South    End 
section  of  the  City  of  Boston  where  he  remained   until   his  death   in   1931. 

Millions  of  Arabic-speaking   people  familiar  with   the  writings  of  Kahiil    Gibran 
in   that  language  consider  him  the  genius  of  his  age,    but  he  became  a  man 
whose  fame  and    influence  spread  far  beyond  the  Near   East.      Especially  after 
taking   up   residency  on   Tyler  Street  in   the  South    End   section  of  the   City  of 
Boston,    Kahiil    Gibran   began   writing   in    English   and,    therefore,    commanded   the 
attention   and    love  of  innumerable  Americans  who  find   in   his  works  an   expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  impulses  of  man's   heart  and   mind.      In   addition   to  his 
Arabic  and    English   language  writings  the  works  of   Kahiil   Gibran   had   been 
translated   into  seventy  other  languages. 

The  drawings  and   paintings  of  Kahiil   Gibran   have  been  exhibited   in  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world  and  compared   by  the  sculptor  Auguste   Robin  to  the 
work  of  William   Blake.      A   great  deal   of  the   literature  and   artistry  of   Kahiil 
Gibran   was  created   during   his   residency   in   the  South    End   section  of  the  City 
of  Boston   in   the   last  twenty  years  of  his   life,    including   his  most  renowned 
volume  of  poetry,    "The   Prophet". 
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Coll.  Jean  and  Kahlil  Gibran 
Kahlil  Gibran  in  his  51  W.  10th  St.  Studio,  1918 

Kahlil  Gibran  was  bom  in  Besharri,  Lebanon,  on  January  6,  1883. 
His  early  years,  although  marred  by  poverty  and  domestic  strife,  were 
nurtured  b\  the  presence  of  the  fabled  Cedars  of  Lebanon  and  by  the 
cadences  and  imagerj,  of  the  Scriptures  provided  by  the  local  Maronite 
Cathohc  priests. 

A  village  sage,  Selim  Dahir,  also  influenced  the  boy.  In  addition  to 
refining  the  child's  skills  in  Arabic,  Dahir  challenged  him  to  dream  of  Ufe 
be\ond  his  mountain  town.  When  Gibrsm  was  twelve,  cousins  who  were 
pioneers  in  the  New  World  urged  his  mother,  Kamila.  to  emigrate  and 
start  a  new  life. 
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On  June  25,  1895,  Kamila  Rahme  Gibran  with  Peter  Rahnie  (the  only 
child  of  her  first  marriage),  her  son,  Kahlil,  and  her  daughters,  Marianna 
and  Sultana,  arrived  in  New  York.  Then,  joining  the  enclave  of  Middle 
Easterners  in  Boston's  Oliver  Place,  the  family  depended  on  Kamila's 
earnings  from  the  peddling  of  laces  and  Unens. 

Kahlil  found  some  escape  from  the  squalor  of  that  South  End  alley 
by  enrolling  in  the  Quincy  School,  a  polyglot  enviromnent  where  he  quickly 
learned  the  rudiments  of  English.  He  also  discovered  the  Denison  House, 
run  by  a  "family"  of  dedicated  college  women  who  worked  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood. 

Young  Gibran,  one  of  the  first  "Syrian"  children  to  respond  to  the 
ministrations  of  these  idealists,  showed  a  talent  for  drawing,  and  within  a 
year  his  art  teacher,  Florence  Peirce,  had  introduced  him  to  Jessie  Fremont 
Beale,  the  hbrarian  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

It  was  Jessie  Fremont  Beale  who  discovered  "a  httle  Assyrian  boy 

Kahlil   G ."     She  wrote  to  Fred  Holland   Day,  co-owner  of 

Copeland  and  Day,  a  flourishing  publishing  house: 

His  future  will  certainly  be  that  of  a  street  fakir  if  something  is 
not  done  for  him  at  once. 

In  describing  the  artistic  merit  of  her  young  charge.  Miss  Beale 
mentioned  a  controversial  nude  statue  by  Frederick  MacMonnies,  The 
Bacchante.  The  sculpture  was  soon  to  be  removed  from  its  place  inside 
the  Public  Library  in  Copley  Square.  ".  .  .  (Kahlil's)  drawing  which  he 
made  in  the  cloisters,  at  the  library,  of  The  Bacchante  made  quite  a 
sensation." 

For  the  next  three  years  Jessie  Beale's  letters  testify  to  Day's  sponsor- 
ship and  support  of  the  young  Kahlil  Gibran.  The  boy  became  a  regular 
visitor  at  the  pubUsher's  Cornhill  establishment,  and  he  eventually  illus- 
trated poems  and  book  covers  there.  Several  striking  portraits  were  taken 
of  Gibran  by  Day,  an  early  mover  in  American  pictorial  photography; 
Kabul's  youthful  charisma  drew  other  admirers  from  Day's  coterie  —  poet 
and  artist,  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  socially  prominent  art  patron  and  photog- 
rapher, Sarah  Choate  Sears,  and  Day's  colleague,  the  poet  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney  all  tried  to  help  the  young  man. 

In  1897,  his  family  had  opened  a  small  dry  goods  store,  and  Kahlil 
was  able  to  return  to  school  in  Beirut  \^here  he  studied  classical  Arabic  at 
the  Catholic  College  Madrasat-al-Hikniat;  he  was  co-editor  of  the  news- 
paper, and  became  identified  with  the  revolutionary  groups  attempting  to 
free  Lebanon  from  the  hold  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Also  during  this  period  he  experienced  frustration  when  he  confronted 
his  father,  who  had  remained  in  Besharri,  as  the  man  attempted  to  dis- 
courage his  creative  pursuits.  Gibran  emerged  from  Lebanon  shaped  by 
two  cultures,  but  feeling  alien  in  each. 

On  his  return  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1902.  having  learned  in  Paris 
of  the  death  of  his  younger  sister.  Sultana,  he  found  Peter,  his  half-brother 
stricken  with  tuberculosis,  and  his  mother  dying  of  cancer.  Throughout 
this  tragic  period,  the  poet.  Josephine  Preston  Peabod> .  tenderh  recorded 
his  response.  "My  poor  Prophet  (\Nhom  I  am  anxiously  watching)  —  the 
Syrian  —  is  going  through  a  soul-forcing  process  rare  to  \\itness  .  .  .  himself 
forced  1o  step  into  his  brother's  little  business  because  he  does  not  think  it 
would  be  honorable  to  go  bankrupt." 
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"Posy"  Peabody  encouraged  Kahlil  in  his  art,  arranging  his  first, 
one-man  show  at  Wellesle\  College  in  May,  1903.  After  his  brother's 
death  in  March,  and  his  niolher's  death  in  June,  he  gave  up  the  dry  goods 
business,  and  devoted  the  following  year  to  writing  and  painting  in  prep- 
aration for  a  major  exhibition  of  his  work  at  Fred  Holland  Day's  gallery 
in  the  Harcourt  Studios. 

Immediate  support  and  excellent  critical  notice  were  forthcoming. 
How  ever,  just  as  he  was  recovering  from  the  anguish  of  personal  loss,  again 
Gibran  was  struck  by  tragedy.  On  November  11,  1904,  fire  gutted  the 
Harcourt  Studios.  Headlines  reported  the  extensive  losses  of  well-known 
artists,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  young  Gi bran's  awful  void  or  as 
Josephine  Peabody  described  it:  "the  destruction  of  that  whole  record  of 
an  inspired  childhood." 

After  the  fire,  Gibran  continued  writing  in  a  popular  style,  using 
colloquial  language;  he  contributed  essays  in  Arabic  to  the  New  York 
paper  al-Mohajer  {The  Emigranl).  By  June  of  1905,  he  had  published  his 
first  little  pamphlet.  al-Musica  (Music).  A  collection  of  short  stories 
depicting  Lebanese  heroes  and  heroines,  victims  of  social  and  economic 
oppression,  appeared  in  1906,  follow  ed  two  years  later  by  another  collection. 

Well  known  to  his  Arab-American  readers,  Gibran  was  still  searching 
for  some  way  to  pursue  his  earlier  youthful  conmaitment  to  art.  F.  H.  Day's 
disappearance  from  the  Boston  art  scene  following  the  Harcourt  disaster, 
and  Josephine  Peabody's  marriage  had  the  efiFect  of  directing  his  personal 
energies  and  interest  toward  Gertrude  Barrie.  a  concert  pianist.  Then,  in 
1908,  he  began  his  lifelong  relationship  with  Mary  Haskell,  headmistress  of 
the  Haskell-Dean  School  at  314  Marlborough  Street. 

A  native  of  South  Carolina,  Mary  had  graduated  from  Wellesley 
College,  and  had  remained  in  the  North  to  follow  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  a 
liberated  woman.  Combining  spirituality  with  pragmatism,  this  woman 
dedicated  herself  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

In  June  of  1908.  with  Mar>  Haskell's  emotional  and  financial  support, 
Gibran  left  Boston  for  Paris  to  study  at  the  famed  Academy  Julian.  He 
also  worked  in  the  atelier  of  the  Symbolist  painter  Pierre  Marcel-Beronneau, 
and  began  his  portrait  series  of  great  artists.  He  did  not,  however,  abandon 
literature,  having  published  a  story  in  the  avant-garde  journal  "Les  Mille 
Nouvelle  Nouvelles." 

During  this  two-year  stay  in  Paris,  Mary  Haskell  became  increasingly 
devoted  to  Kahlil.  She  arranged  a  second  art  show  at  Wellesley  College 
and  upon  his  return  to  Boston  they  saw  one  another  constantly  at  the 
Marlborough  Street  School.  She  tutored  him  in  English  and  recorded 
every  detail  of  their  meetings  in  her  journal. 

A  year  later,  again  with  Mary's  encouragement,  Gibran  left  his  West 
Cedar  Street  studio  on  Beacon  Hill  for  New  York  City.  Henceforth,  their 
mutual  devotion  would  take  the  form  of  literary  collaboration. 

He  settled  in  a  Greenwich  Village  studio  at  51  West  10th  Street,  and 
with  the  exception  of  visits  to  his  beloved  sister,  Marianna,  and  his  con- 
fidante, Mary  Haskell,  he  lived  in  New  York  for  the  remaining  eighteen 
years  of  his  life.  Not  onK  did  he  continue  to  wTite  in  his  native  language  — 
by  1920  four  more  Arabic  volumes  had  appeared  —  he  also  exhibited 
paintings  and  drawings  to  his  American  audience,  and  perfected  his  English 
style.  By  1917,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  a  young  New  York  publisher,  agreed  to 
print  The  Madman,  a  selection  of  allegories  based  on  Lebanese  folklore. 
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With  the  advent  of  World  ^^'ar  I,  Gibran  experienced  a  serious  crisis 
of  conscience.  In  his  concern  for  his  native  Lebanon,  he  welcomed  an 
opportunity  to  free  the  land  from  Turkish  control,  and  much  of  his  writing 
during  this  time  exhorted  Arab-Americans  to  support  the  struggle  for 
liberation.  This  nationalism  was  in  contrast  to  the  pacifism  expressed  by 
his  American  colleagues,  such  as  James  Oppenheim,  in  whose  magazine. 
The  Seven  Arts,  Gibran  was  publishing. 

Also  responsible  for  Arrabilah  {The  Pen  Bond),  a  New  York  literary 
society  of  eight  Arab  writers,  Gi bran's  major  commitment  in  his  last 
decade  was  to  express  the  essence  of  his  thought  in  English.  He  had  often 
shown  Mary  Haskell  excerpts  from  a  projected  text  to  be  called  The 
Counsels.  After  publishing  The  Forerunner  with  Knopf,  Gibran  returned 
to  the  task  of  refining  and  simplifying  this  text. 

In  September,  1923,  The  Counsels,  retitled  The  Prophet,  was  published. 
Within  a  month  the  first  edition  of  the  slim  volume  was  sold  out.     Im- 
mediately after  its  appearance,  Mary  Haskell  made  this  prediction  about 
The  Prophet,  destined  to  become  one  of  America's  most  loved  books. : 
Generations  will  not  exhaust  it,  but  instead,  generation  after  genera- 
tion will  find  in  the  book  what  they  would  feign  be  —  and  it  will  be 
better  loved  as  men  grow  riper  and  riper. 

During  the  eight  remaining  years  of  his  life,  Gibran's  reputation  soared 
both  in  America  and  abroad.  His  books  reflected  a  diminishing  involve- 
ment with  nationalism  in  favor  of  a  growing  universality  and  concern  with 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  Moving  among  an  international  group  of 
artists  and  writers  in  New  York,  he  became  known  as  a  "cosmopohte,"  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

During  his  last  years,  Gibran  stayed  much  in  Boston.  His  sister's 
apartment  at  76  Tyler  Street,  next  to  the  Maronite  Church,  was  the  scene 
of  constant  entertainment  and  storytelUng.  His  final  summer  was  spent 
nearby  in  Squantum,  where  he  completed  the  manuscript  of  The  Earth 
Gods,  and  tried  to  ignore  the  disease  that  was  exhausting  him. 

On  April  10,  1931,  Kahlil  Gibran  died  at  New  York's  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  After  a  two-day  vigil,  his  body  was  returned  to  Boston  where 
funeral  services  were  held  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Church 
on  Tyler  Street.  For  three  months  he  lay  at  Mount  Benedict  Cemetery; 
then  Mariarma  left  with  the  coffin  on  July  23rd  to  bring  his  bod\  to 
Lebanon.  The  homecoming  and  burial  were  said  to  have  been  "more  like 
a  triumphant  entr\-  than  a  funeral." 

After  all  the  public  eulogies  and  tributes.  Gibran's  own  work  is  his 
finest  memorial.  In  times  of  personal  transition  —  birth,  marriage,  or 
death  —  and  in  periods  of  public  crisis  —  his  words  have  been  repeated 
and  translated  all  over  the  world. 

Writing  to  Fred  Holland  Day  in  January,  1922,  Jessie  Fremont  Beale 
commented  on  Gibran's  contribution: 

That  dear  Uttle  Syrian  boy  did  a  lot  of  thinking.    His  interest  in 
his  fellow  man  was  great. 

Jean  and  Kahlil  Gibran, 
Co-authors  —  Kahlil  Gibran,  His  Life  and  World, 
New  York  Graphic  Society,  1974. 
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APPENDIX   V:      BACKGROUND   TECHNICAL    INFORMATION 

During   the  summer  of  1983,    the   staff  of  the   Copley  Square  Centennial    Committee 
examined   Copley  Square  from  four   perspectives: 

c     Traffic:      To  understand   how  the  street  system  worked   around  the  Square; 

o     Pedestrians:      To  understand  how  the  Square  is  used; 

o     IViicro-Climate:To  learn   how  the  weather  and  wind  affects   pedestrians  in 
the  Square;    and 

o     Surrounding    New   Development:      To   identify  the  amount  and   types  of  new 
spaces  which   will    impact  the  Square  in   the  future. 

1 .  Traffic 

Copley  Square   is  an   interchange   in   a   protected  traffic  watershed. 
Almost  all  of  the  traffic  choke  points,    like  Storrow  Drive  and   Everett 
Circle  are  outside  of  the  area. 

The  Back   Bay  Street  System  which   surrounds  the  area   is  one-way,    with 
the  exception  of   Dartmouth   Street  which   is  only  two-way  adjacent  to 
Copley  Square. 

The  traffic  volume  projections  for   1995  show  that  Boylston   and   Dartmouth 
Street  and   St.    James  Avenue  will   grow  to  accommodate  over  1,200  vehicles 
in  the  morning  and  evening   peak  hours.      Clarendon  Street  will   grow  to 
960  vehicles  with  the  completion  of  the  New   England   Life  complex  on  the 
present  St.    James  Avenue  Garage  parcel.      Traffic  engineers  have  sug- 
gested that  the  level  of  service  for  automobiles   in  the  vicinity  of  Copley 
Square  is   C  and   D,   which  means  that  a  car  has  a  90%  chance  of  making 
it  through  a  traffic   light  in  the  first  cycle.      To  traffic  experts  that  level 
of  service  generally  means  traffic  is  flowing   in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

2.  Pedestrians 

Copley  Square  is   surrounded   by  wider  than   normal   sidewalks,    i.e.,    over 
30  feet  on   both   sides  of  Boylston   Street.      In   fact,    the   long   east-west 
blocks,    wide   sidewalks   and   narrow  cross-streets   define  a   promenade 
along    Boylston   Street. 

Copley  Square  proper  has  become  a  pedestrian   cross-roads,    which  will 
be  accentuated  further  over  the  next  several   years  as  new  developments 
like  Copley   Place,    New   England   Life/Gerald   D.    Hines  projects  more  than 
double  the  daily  pedestrian  trips  at  peak  hours. 


This  technical   information   has  been  compiled  from  work  completed   by 
Thomas   Piper,    Massachusetts    Institute  of  Technology,    Investigator  for 
the  Copley  Square  Centennial    Committee,    and  from   reports   completed   by 
consultants   to   Urban    Investment  and    Development  Company  and    New 
England    Life/Gerald    D.    Hines    Interests. 
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1995  pedestrian   generators   will    include  Copley   Place   (over  35,000  per- 
sons),   New    England    Life/Gerald    D.    Hines   (12,000  persons)   and   additions 
to  the   Prudential    Center   (in   planning   stage  only). 

The  development  which   has   been   put  in   place  since  the  original    1965 
Competition    (John    Hancock  Tower   -   2  million   gross  square  feet  of  floor 
area;    Copley  Place  -  3.5  million   square  feet)   has  led  to  changes   in 
pedestrian   usage  in   the  Square. 

At   lunch   time  in   the  summer,    Centennial    Committee  counts   showed   1,700 
pedestrians  moving   across  the  corner  at  Boylston   and   Dartmouth   Streets; 
1,400  pass  the  corner  of  Trinity   Church.      The  opening  of  Copley   Place 
and    New   England    Life   Building   will   augment  the  diagonal   channel   of 
pedestrian   movement,    flowing   from  the   southwest  to  the  northeast. 

When  the  areas   not  used  for  circulation   are  subtracted  from  the  Square, 
it  is  found  that  58%  of  the  total   area  accommodates  people  walking 
through  the  Square,    an  objective  of  the  original   1965  Competition  effort. 

Micro-Climate 

a.        Wind 

Boston   is  the  windiest  city   in   America.      At  Copley  Square  the  prevailing 
winds  are  basically  two  types:      From  the  southwest  in  the  summer  and 
from  the  northwest  in  the  winter.      These  winds  would  create  poor  condi- 
tions  at  the  Square  even   without  the  impacts  of  the  buildings  that  have 
been  constructed  there.      However,   the  buildings  themselves  exaggerate, 
and   redirect  these  prevailing  winds. 

When  the  summer  winds  strike  the  west  side  of  the  John   Hancock  Tower, 
for  example,    they  are  deflected   downward,    creating   strong   wind   currents 
at  the  base  of  the   building. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  winter,    when   any  wind,    no  matter  how  gentle, 
is   a   problem.      Northwest  winds   hit  the  narrow  St.    James  Avenue  face  of 
the   Hancock  Tower  and   are  again    propelled   to  the  ground. 

This   combination  of  the   natural   environment  and   the  architecture  create 
dangerous  wind  zones  at  Copley  Square. 

To  understand   these  zones,    pedestrian   wind   safety  standards   say  that: 
a  30-MPH   wind  occurring   1%  of  the  time  is  considered  the   limit  for  pedes- 
trian  safety.      A   10-15  MPH   wind  occurring   20%  of  the  time  is  considered 
the  limit  for  open   air  restaurant  use. 

At  Trinity   Church,    wind   gusts  exceed  33  MPH.      At  the  front  door  of  the 
Copley   Plaza   Hotel,    average  wind   gusts   exceed   32  MPH.      These  are 
dangerous   winds  for  pedestrians.      But  at  the   Boston    Public   Library, 
wind   gusts  exceed   19  MPH,    still   unsafe  for  outdoor   restaurants,    but  safe 
for  strolling. 

According   to   sources   at   the   Hancock   Tower,    wind   storm   conditions   can 
account  for  20  days  of  the  year,    which   create  havoc  for  the   buildings  at 
Copley  Square,    and  for  the  pedestrians   who  must  use  them. 
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b.       Sun 

Almost  as  perverse  as  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  Square  is  the  effect 
of  the  sun. 

In  the  winter  the  Square  is  in  the  shade  from  8:00  A.M.  until  4:00  P.M. 
exactly  the  time  that  people  would  hope  to  see  the  sun.  So  when  people 
need   the  sun   to  warm  the  Square,    its  absence  is  felt. 

In  the  summer  the  Square   is   exposed  to  the  sun  for  most  of  the  day, 
from  8:00  A.M.    until   4:00   P.M.      The  Square  becomes  a   heat  sump, 
storing   the   radiation   to  be   released   in   the  evening. 

Surrounding    New   Development 

Since  the  1965  Competition,  a  number  of  new  buildings  have  been  built 
and  others  will  be  completed  within  the  next  few  years.  (See  attached 
locus   map). 

a.  John   Hancock  Tower   -   Two  million   gross   square  feet  of  floor  area; 
completed   in   1975;    used   for  smaller  office  users;    in   future  expected 
to   be  office   leased    in    large  part  by  John   Hancock  Mutual    Life 
Insurance   Company   users. 

b.  Copley   Place   -   3.5  million   gross   square  feet  of  floor  area   including 
775,000  square  feet  of  office  space;    370,000  square  feet  of  retail; 
two  hotels  with   almost  2,000   rooms;    100  units  of  housing   and   parking 
for  over   1,400  cars.      Pedestrian   access   is   linked   by  an  overhead, 
covered   bridge  between   the  Prudential   Center  and   Copley   Place 
(over   Huntington   Avenue)   and   between   the  Westin   Hotel   and  the 
retail   complex    (over  Stuart  Street).      In   addition,    although   not  part 
of  the  Copley   Place  project,    an   upgrading  of  the  proposed   acoustical 
deck  over  the  Southwest  Corridor   right-of-way   bordering   the 
southern   side  of  the  project  to  a   landscaped   structural   deck  has 
been   completed   by  the  developer  and   the  Massachusetts   Bay  Transit 
Authority   in   conjunction   with    relocation  of  the  MBTA   Orange   Line. 
Such  an   improvement  will    provide  for   pedestrian   activity  along   this 
portion   of  the   project. 

c.  St.    James   Avenue   Garage   Parcel 

Approximately   1.3  million   gross   square  feet  of  floor  area   is   being 
planned   on   this   137,000  square  foot  St.    James  Avenue  garage  parcel 
and   adjoining    Boylston   Street  block  between   Berkeley  and   Clarendon 
Streets   in   the   Back   Bay,    including   1.2  million   square  feet  of  office 
space,    100,000  square  feet  of   retail    space;    and  a  1,000-car  below- 
grade  garage.      The  proposed   building  to  be  designed   by  the  firm 
of   Phillip   Johnson   and   John    Burgee   will   maintain   a   25-foot   sidewalk 
along    Boylston   Street  and   15  feet  along   Clarendon   Street.      The 
height  of  the  massing   along   Boylston   Street  will   not  exceed   90  feet 
and   will    not  exceed   345  feet  along   St.    James  Avenue. 
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COPLEY   SQUARE:     LOCUS   MAP 
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